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EUROPE: A GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY

an admirable site for a citadel to which the cultivators of the plain
could flee for safety in case of attack. Here was the site of the first
settlement, and from it Athenai spread to the adjacent hills and the
bordering plains. This rock was first occupied by a stronghold and
later by the king's residence. However, as cultural life developed it was
occupied by the Parthenon, and became the spiritual stronghold of the
state.

As the population of the city grew, the meager acres of the Athenian
plain could no longer provide the needed food, and it became necessary
to develop trade. Here the advantages of situation became evident.

Athenai: the Columns of Zeus with the Acropolis in the background. (Courtesy of
the Greek Legation, Washington, D. C.)

The protected waters of the Saronic Gulf and its numerous islands
were an invitation to the navigator, and sea routes radiated in all direc-
tions. The Gulf of Corinth, which nearly severs the Peleponnesus from
the rest of Greece, leads to the west, and provides contacts with the
Mediterranean and the Adriatic. Even during the early Greek period
the narrow Isthmus of Corinth (less than four miles wide) offered
no serious handicap to trade. The Greeks dragged boats across over a
prepared track, and navigators preferred this route to risking the
dangers of rounding the Peleponnesus. Today the Isthmus is pierced
by a ship canal, which provides direct water communication with the
west. Other routes lead to the south and east. The Cyclades formed
stepping-stones leading to Asia Minor and to Krete, and Rodi
(Rhodes). The islands of the ^Egean served a similar function in